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fail to find them, done tip neatly, and condensed into
the final sentence. Thought has always its efficacy, and
every striking incident its moral.

What sort of a man was Wakefield? We are free to
shape out our own idea, and call it by his name, He
was now in the meridian of life; his matrimonial affec-
tions, never violent, were sobered into a calm, habitual
sentiment; of all husbands, he was likely to be the most
constant, because a certain sluggishness would keep his
heart at rest, wherever it might be placed. He was in-
tellectual, but not actively so; his mind occupied itself
in long and lazy musings, that ended to no purpose,
or had not vigor to attain it; his thoughts were seldom
so energetic as to seize hold of words. Imagination, in
the proper meaning of the term, made no part of
Wakefield's gifts. With a cold but not depraved nor
wandering heart, and a mind never feverish with riotous
thoughts, nor perplexed with originality, who could
have anticipated that our friend would entitle
himself to a foremost place among the doers of eccen-
tric deeds? Had his acquaintances been asked, who
was the man in London the surest to perform nothing
today which should be remembered on the morrow,
they would have thought of Wakefield. Only the wife
of his bosom might have hesitated. She, without having
analyzed his character, was partly aware of a quiet sel-
fishness, that had rusted into his inactive mind; of a
peculiar sort of vanity, the most uneasy attribute
about him; of a disposition to craft, which had seldom
produced more positive effects than the keeping of
petty secrets, hardly worth revealing; and, lastly, of
what she called a little strangeness, sometimes, in
the good man. This latter quality is indefinable, and
perhaps non-existent.

Let us now imagine Wakefield bidding adieu to his
wife. It is the dusk of an October evening. His equip-
ment is a drab great-coat, a hat covered with an oil-